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Dance of the court of the Zulu king, is a dance performed by the
kin ZatUthe ^'m% himself in a mantle of grass or, according to another
festival account, of herbs and corn-leaves. This mantle is afterwards
burnt and its ashes are scattered and trodden into the
Licentious ground by cattle.1 Further, it is worthy of notice that
character ^ fest{vai [s described as a saturnalia, and we are told
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festival. that " a great deal of noise and dancing goes on, and people
are not supposed to be responsible for what they say or
The festi- do."2 Thus, for example, among the Pondos the festival
bratedby5" includes a period of license, during the continuance of
thePondos. which the chief abdicates his functions and any crime may
be committed with impunity. The description of the
Pondo festival comprises so many interesting features that
I will reproduce it entire. "When a Pondo chief is to
hold the feast of first-fruits, some of his people procure a
ripe plant of the gourd family, pumpkin or calabash, from
another tribe. This is cooked ; the inside cleaned out,
and the rind made ready for use as a vessel. It is then
presented to the chief with much ceremony. The first-
fruits are now brought forward, and a sacrifice, generally a
young bull, is offered, after which the feast commences.
The chief issues certain orders for the conduct of the pro-
ceedings, tastes the fruits which are served in the gourd-
dish with which he has been presented, and then abdicates
Bull-fights all his functions while the festival lasts. The cattle from
and games. ajj ^ neighbouring villages are collected in the vicinity,
and now they are brought together, and the bulls incited to
fight to determine which is to be king among them for the
next year. The young people engage in games and dances,
feats of strength and running. After these are over the
whole community give themselves over to disorder, de-
bauchery, and riot In their bull-fights and games they
but did honour to the powers of nature, and now, as they
eat and drink, the same powers are honoured in another
form and by other rites. There is no one in authority to
keep order, and every man does what seems good in his
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